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MEMORANDUM OF TRANSMITTAL 


Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 4, 1958. 


To Members of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


Attached is a copy of a letter with attachments dated February 3, 
1958, from the distinguished senior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Ellender) who is also chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
of the Subcommittee on Public Works Appropriations. 

Senator Ellender’s material is in the nature of an addendum, based 
on his recent trip through Russia, to the report of Michael W. Straus, 
consultant to the committee, on the “Relationships of River and 
Related Water Resource Development Programs of United States, 
Soviet Russia, and’ (Red) China.” 

Senator Ellender’s report is of unique value as the only American 
eyewitness recent report on certain major Siberian river development. 
It did not become available until Senator Ellender returned to this 
country following completion of our staff study. 

I commend Senator Ellender’s memorandum to the attention of the 
members of our committee as well as the Committee on Public Works 
to which has been referred Senate Resolution 248 relating to the 
subject. Copies of the memorandum in the form of a Committee 
Print No. 2 are being made available to members of both committees 
for release on February 17, when joint hearings on Senate Resolution 
248 will open. Senator Ellender will be a major witness at the hear- 
ings, conducted by Senator O’Mahoney which will continue on 
February 18. 

Attached also is an exchange of correspondence between Senator 
Ellender and the chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in connection with this matter. 


JaMES E. Murray, Chairman, 
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Unitrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
February 3, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interror and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: In accordance with your request I am 
pleased to enclose herewith an addendum based on my trip through 
Russia to the report of Mr. Michael W. Strauss, consultant to the 
committee, on ‘Relationships of River and Related Water Resource 
Development Programs.”’ 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded me to supplement this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works. 





ADDENDUM BY THE HONORABLE ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM LOUISIANA 





I deeply appreciate the suggestion of Senator Murray, chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, that I submit an 
addendum to the report on Relationships of River and Related Water 
Resource Development Programs of the United States, Soviet Russia, 
and (Red) China, prepared by Mr. Michael W. Strauss, consultant 
to the committee. 

First of all, I would like to commend the chairman for his foresight 
in requesting his staff to assemble the readily available information on 
resource development in Russia and (Red) China in a convenient 
and usable form. The study points up the tremendous importance 
which the Soviet Union has placed on water resource development. 
It cannot fail to demonstrate the fact that the Soviet officials have 
recognized the major role which water plays in the economic strength 
of a nation, nor do I presume for a minute that its leaders have com-* 
pletely overlooked the military significance of the development of 
these vast river valleys. 

Since the Soviet Union is recognized as our primary adversary in 
the cold war, I have felt a responsibility to inform myself of the 
conditions existing in the Soviet Union and to the best of my ability 
submit a factual report thereon to the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate and to the American people. In the furtherance of this 
objective I have visited Russia during each of the past 3 years. Last 
year [ traveled extensively within the Soviet Union for 33 days. 
I had the opportunity of visiting cities never before seen by an 
American Government official and talked with and came in contact 
with literally thousands of Russian people. During this period I had 
the opportunity of inspecting hydroelectric power projects in Siberia. 
There again, I was the first Government official to have an oppor- 
tunity of making a personal inspection of these truly remarkable 
projects. I shall discuss them in detail later. 

I believe this study is very timely, since there is an increasing aware- 
ness among our people that the traditional concept of the Soviet Union 
as a backward, semideveloped nation is incorrect. This awareness 
has become more acute with the launching of Sputniks I and II, as far 
as the average American is concerned. For those who have had access 
to even the fragmentary information reaching us from behind the Iron 
Curtain, these developments come as no particular surprise. 

In general, I shall confine the remainder of my comments to the 
hydroelectric projects which I have inspected within the Soviet Union, 
but strongly recommend that those desiring a better understanding 
of the Russian people and the progress they are making in other fields 
take the time to read my report on conditions as I found them last fall, 
together with frequent comparisons of the changes I noted from pre- 
vious visits in 1955 and 1956. 
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I was never treated better, more cordially, or in a more friendly 
manner in any part of the world than I was on my trip through Russia, 
particularly by the Russians in Siberia. I was given an opportunity 
to see everything I desired and in almost every place I was asked if 
I wished to see more, and I had to decline because of lack of time. 
Invariably my hosts expressed regret that I could not stay longer. 


RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


As a result of my inspection of installations in Russia I am convinced 
that in water transportation and hydroelectric power development 
they are inching ahead of us and in some areas of the tooling industry 
they are very close to our own standards. 

In this connection, I should like to call attention to an address by 
Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., on January 23, 1958. In discussing the real 
Soviet challenge the Chief of Engineers cited the reaction of the 
American people to the recent demonstration of Russia’s scientific 
capability and recognized the demand for more tax dollars to finance 
scientific and military programs. In that speech he pointed out that 
we should not neglect the development of our own water resources, 
which are so essential to our industrial strength and economic well- 
being. I would like to quote a significant paragraph from his address: 

I doubt that there is, as yet, full public comprehension of the nature and extent 
of the economic task of carrying concurrently the program for military defense, 
meeting the economic challenge at home and abroad, and the routine job of 
maintaining our standard of living. The latter task, alone, will require us to 
provide for the economic support of 60 million more Americans during the next 
18 years. I am confident that meeting Russia’s challenge and supporting our 
growing population will cause us to experience the largest industrial expansion 
in history during the next two decades. This growth of industry will be par- 
alleled by a growth in agriculture, transportation, education and all other activities 
of an advanced civilization. The result will be an unprecedented demand upon 
our natural resources, including our water resources. This brings me to my 
principal point: The demands for water resource development and flood control 
that we may expect in the near future are formidable and our present state of 
their development is wholly inadequate to meet them. 

He then discusses some of the primary water resource problems 
facing the country and points out that the Russians have recognized 
that water resource development is essential to the economy of their 
country. 

General Itschner presented a very forceful argument for the con- 
tinuation and expansion of our water resource program in this country 
to meet the Russian challenge. I think we are very fortunate in having 
as Chief of Engineers of the United States Army a man with the 
engineering background, depth of perception, and analytical capabi- 
lities of General Itschner. I sincerely hope that at this time we will 
heed his warning and prepare for the future demands on our water 
resources. 

I spent a very interesting evening at Irkutsk in Siberia, viewing some 
Russian films showing the construction progress on the Irkutsk hydro- 
electric project. This film was particularly interesting to me since 
only a few hours before I had visited the complete project and observed 
the turbines being installed. The film was well dramatized and will 
no doubt be used to inspire the Russian people locally and in other 
parts of the U.S.S. R. It was very effective to say the least. 
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Huge crowds were shown attending the closure of the river and the 
finishing of the dam. At all of these construction sites the film 
stressed the fact that good workmen are rewarded with medals, 
trophies, and so forth. Such a dramatization is no doubt very much 
of an incentive for all to work for the State. At the various plants 
huge billboards are used to display prominently pictures of honored 
workers, and I found that there is a great deal of competition among 
the workers to get on the honor roll. I saw many of them proudly 
wearing their badges of honor. 


VOLGA-KAMA SYSTEM 


On the Volga and the Kama Rivers there will be constructed 14 
hydroelectric stations with a total capacity of 11.5 million kilowatts. 
Six of these hydroelectrie stations with a total capacity of 3,474,000 
kilowatts have been put into operation, including: 








Station Units | Capacity Year 
Kilowatts 
Ivankov c Sens a a 30,000 | In 1937, 
Uglich. ; Lia a 45 | 110, 008 | = i completed 1941. 
Shcherbakov : aia oe 330, 000 | 
*Gorki ae! be 8 at 59, 000 kilowatts. 400, | in 1988-56. 
ROU... .<.>66; see sili 504, 000 | In 1956. 
*Kuibyshev ___- Pech a = 2, 100,000 | In 1955-57. 





Other units of this plan that are under construction include: 














| | 
Station Units | Capacity Year 
eh A dg SE BE a. siciicalinas oot Se le iD eth ee 
| Kilowatts | 
*Stalingrad. ____- Dhbis cows b dend cas de scedeeeet | 2, 310, 000. | 
Saratov... a 1, 000, 000 | 
Vodkin S TRS TRUE Te | 970, 000 








In addition, preliminary work is being done on the construction of 
Tower Volga, Cheboksarsk, and Tower Kama. 

The projects with an asterisk are the ones in this system that I have 
inspected personally. 

The immensity of these installations can only be appreciated when 
you consider that the largest hydro-power station in the United 
States, the Grand Coulee Dam, has an installed capacity of 1,924,000 
kilowatts. 

I was again informed that when the 8 dams are completed on the 
Volga alone, over 65 billion kilowatts will be produced each year. 


GORKI HYDRO POWERPLANT 


This project is located about 50 miles north of the city, and is one of 
eight large stations either in operation or planned for operation along 
the Volga. 

On the way to this station as we motored through the countryside 
I saw a number of small plants. Our interpreter could not identify 


them, except that he pointed to a steam plant that produced a large 
amount of electricity. 
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We finally reached the Gorki hydro-power station. Mr. Ivanov, 
the director and chief engineer, showed us around. Construction was 
started in 1948 and the first turbine was put into operation in Novem- 
ber 1955. At present all of the eight turbines are in operation. The 
power capacity of each turbine is 59,000 kilowatts. The lake in back 
of the dam contains 10 billion cubic meters of water and measures 
440 kilometers (about 275 miles) in length by a width of 16 kilometers 
(10 miles). 

During the vear, 3 billion cubic meters of water are used for power 
production. ‘The turbines were constructed in Leningrad and are of 
the Kaplan design. ‘The fins have a diameter of 9 meters (29.5 feet). 
The paddles at the end of the shaft, which is 1.2 meters (3.9 feet) in 
diameter, are almost 30 feet across, and the shaft is 13 meters (47 feet) 
in length. Each turbine uses 500 cubic meters of water per second. 
The length of the dam is 13 kilometers (8.1 miles). The average 
power will be 1.5 billion kilowatts per year with a maximum capacity 
of 2.2 billion kilowatts. The height of water at the dam is about 
41 to 43 feet, I was informed. During the inspection I was taken 
down to the bottom of one of these turbines. 

A small town has been constructed at the site of the power station. 
Here the people who work in the station and in activities related to 
the station live. In addition to apartment houses, there is a civic 
center, a stadium, schools, and a playground. 

Because of the flatness of the terrain along the Volga, the engineers 
contended that the erection of dams upstream would not firm up the 
power produced downstream to a large extent and therefore steam 
plants are used to firm up the hydro power. 

There are many such steam plants in the Gorki area and a large 
portion of the power developed in this region goes into the Moscow 
area. 

The walls of the outer structure of the powerplant are very thick 
and the roof appeared to be several feet in thickness and constructed 
of reinforced concrete. In the switchyard adjacent to the powerhouse 
structure there were the usual transformers and power lines. 

We discussed with the chief engineer the plan to divert two rivers 
into the Volga that now flow into the Arctic. This scheme is only 
in the planning stage and the waters from these rivers would only be 
used in flood stage. Such a plan would add a large quantity of water 
to the Volga at certain periods, depending on snowfall in the head- 
water areas of these streams. The proposal would mean a substantial 
increase in the electric generation in the Volga River Basin during the 
period of high water in “the Arctic rivers. 

The chief engineer at the Gorki plant said that two large hydro 
plants a to be built in the eastern portion of Siberia: 

On the Angara River at Bratskaya, which will be completed 
in 1960 with 12 to 15 extra-large turbines having a capacity of 
from 200,000 to 300,000 kilowatts each for a total of 3.2 million 
kilowatts. 

2. On the Yeisei River at Krasnoyarsk, now in the planning 
stage, will produce 3.6 million kilowatts when completed in about 
10 years. 

I had the pleasure of visiting the site of the Krasnoyarsk project in 

Siberia, and this will be covered more fully in the section on Siberia. 
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KUIBYSHEV HYDRO PROJECT 


Kuibyshev, founded in 1596, is located at the confluence of the 
Samara River with the Volga. It was originally called Samara. 

At the Kuibyshev hydroelectric station we talked to the engineer 
in charge of operations, who has directed the construction of this 
project for the full 7 years since its beginning. This is the second 
largest hydro plant on the Volga. Only the Stalingrad station, 
which is under construction, will be larger. The Kuibyshev hydro 
station is built on the right bank of the Volga River where the under- 
lying material is clay and sand, which required the solution of many 
difficult engineering problems. 

The dam, which was started in 1951, will:have a total capacity 
when completed of 2.1 million kilowatts. Daily production will be 
30 million kilowatt-hours. There will be 20 turbines in operation, 
each having a capacity of 105,000 kilowatts. Seventeen turbines are 
now in operation and the remaining three are to be completed before 
November 7, 1957, I was told. All the turbines were built in Leningrad 
and all the equipment used in the dam was built in Russia. The cost 
of producing power is estimated at 1.2 kopeks (at the official rate. of 
exchange that would be 0.003 cents or 3 mills) per kilowatt. Power 
from this station is now serving Moscow and the central area, 1,000 
kilometers away. I was informed that 196 million cubic meters of 
earth were removed during the construction and approximately 
60 percent of the space created by the excavation has since been 
replaced by cement, other building materials, and hydroelectric 
equipment. A total of 7,525,000 cubic meters of concrete had been 
poured up to the time of my visit. The cement was manufactured 
in a plant that was built at the site. Fifty-nine million cubic meters 
of water are impounded behind,the dam and the lock dimensions are 
300 by 30 meters. The lift is 15 meters from upper to lower level. 
In a new innovation the powerhouse is protected by a cement and steel 
strainer against floating logs. 

Ll was informed that during the spring flood 40 cubic meters per 
second passed through the locks, sluiceways, and power station. 

We were informed that 7 million cubic meters of timber have 
already passed through the locks in special compartments during the 
first 9 months of operation this vear. We visited the locks then in 
operation and saw boats as well as logs passing through. 


STALINGRAD PLANT 


En route from Kuibyshev to Krasnador we stopped at Stalingrad 
for gas. Before landing, I could see the great dam being built across 
the Volga which I visited last year. I was informed that considerable 
progress has been made since that time. The capacity of this plant 
when completed will be 2,350,000 kilowatts, slightly larger than the 
Kuibyshev project now approaching completion. 


SIBERIA 


Almost uniformly, I found improvements in Russian conditions as 
contrasted with my impressions last year (1956) and the year before 
(1955). As a matter of fact, some of my previous estimates, par- 
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ticularly with respect to Russia’s agricultural potential, had to be 
modified in the light of my trip through Siberia. 

This enormous area, which most of us consider the world’s icebox— 
a huge prison camp—a vast waste of barren land—is actually becoming 
Russia’s breadbasket. While the climate is somewhat more severe 
than that of our own upper Middle West, the area has proven itself 
capable of producing some fruits, considerable livestock and dairy 
products, and a large variety of root crops and grains. Yields of 
grains are high, although methods of planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting are obsolete by our own standards. 

When I visited the Novosibirsk branch of the Academy of Science, 
which was founded in 1944 and has increased its staff from 28 to 700 
in 1957, I was informed that although Siberia and the Krasnoyarsk 
areas represent 2 percent of the earth’s surface, they have 10 percent 
of the world’s electric power potential. 


SIBERIAN HYDRO STATIONS 


On the swift Angara and Yenisei Rivers a series of hydro projects 
are under construction and proposed, which include the following: 




















Station Units | Capacity Year 
kilowatts 
MMs. LK Sat 82,100 kilowatts.......... | 660,000 | 1951-59. 
ES tes hcrndiertnamcnantin eben menentinytaties sonineen | 3,600, 000 | Planning will be completed 
within 10 years. 
Nid ticiininindsbdcnasts 12 to 15 at 200,000 to 300,000 | 3, 200, 000 | Under construction, with the 
kilowatts. Ist units on the line by 
| | | 1960. 
LE dasa 
OB RIVER 
*iqwectiaehr ... vise scsi de-cnns | 7 at 58,000 kilowatts_........ 400,000 | 1951-59. 


The projects with an asterisk are the ones in this system that I have 

mngpetter personally. 

he hydro project at Irkutsk on the Angara River follows the same 
pattern as that at Stalingrad in that a housing project was built for 
the workers with schools, a hospital, a cultural center, kindergarten, 
stadium, etc. It has a modern Russian food store with refrigerator, 
show cases, etc. This project was started in 1951 and now has 2 of 
its 8 proposed turbines in operation. Four more will be completed in 
1958 and the final two will be in use in 1959. The total capacity of the 
plant when finished will be 660,000 kilowatts. 

I saw the two turbines that have been completed and are in opera- 
tion, as well as one of the new units being tested. Each turbine has 
a capacity of 82,100 kilowatts and they are being constructed in 
Kharkov. The generators, which are 13 meters (about 47 feet), are 
being manufactured in Novosibirsk. The shaft of each turbine mea- 
sures 24 meters (79 feet) in length and 1.4 meters (4.6 feet) in diam- 
eter, and the fall of the water at the station is 24 meters (79 feet). 

Construction of the dam at the station will cause Lake Baikal, 
source of the Angara River, to rise 1 meter. Lake Baikal is 636 
kilometers long (almost 400 miles), 80 kilometers (almost 50 miles) 
in width, and in some places 1,900 meters (5,712 feet) in depth. I 
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was told that it was the deepest lake in the world. The age of this 
lake is reported to be between 6 and 7 million years. This enclosed 
lake has a total of 368 rivers and creeks that flow into it, with only 1 
outlet, the Angara. 

I was informed that locks will be provided later for navigation since 
the building of the dam will make tbe Angara River, which is the only 
outlet for Lake Baikal, navigable all the way to the lake. Further 
north, the Angara River joins with the Yenisei and I was informed 
that there is being planned another large hydroelectric plant just 
south of the city of Krasnoyarsk with a capacity of 3.6 million kilo- 
watts. This project is scheduled for completion within the next 
10 years. 

I was informed that there is now under construction a hydroelectric 
plant on the Angara River north of Irkutsk with a capacity of 3.2 
million kilowatts named the Bratskaya hydroelectric plant and that 
there will be 16 turbines with a capacity of 200,000 kilowatts each. 
I saw movies of the groundbreaking ceremonies, as well as of the erec- 
tion of a city with schools, theater, etc. There was also shown the 
pouring of the first batch of concrete in the construction of the dam. 
The first power from this project is scheduled for 1960, according to 
our guide. 

NOVOSIBIRSK HYDRO PROJECT 


We visited the Novosibirsk hydro project on the Ob River, which 
flows into the Arctic. The River Ob is wide at places and islands are 
numerous. Sand bars appear quite frequently and the channel is 
maintained by means of dredges with buckets installed on endless 
chains. 

This project was started in 1951-52 and will be completed in 1959. 
By the end of the year, 3 generators will be in operation, I am told, 
while 1 turbine is now almost ready to produce electric current. Each 
generator will use 500 cubic meters of water per second and is 13 meters 
in diameter, which is the same size as those at the Irkutsk station. 
The overall length of the dam is 5 kilometers. It will produce 400,000 
kilowatts from 7 generators each having a capacity of 58,000 kilowatts. 

The water behind the dam will have a fall of 17.5 meters (57.4 feet) 
and a 1,300 square kilometer lake will be formed (about 508 square 
miles) which will contain 12 billion cubic meters of water. The weight 
of each rotor is said to be 410 tons. 

While we were there every effort was being made to get the first of 
the seven generators into operation by November 7, 1957. By the 
end of 1957 three generators were scheduled to be in operation. 

I was informed that two more hydroelectric power dams are being 
planned on the Ob River. 


HEAVY MACHINE INDUSTRY 


I have never seen such huge machinery in the United States as I 
observed in Siberia in at least two large steel plants. The machinery 
was being used to produce turbines of all kinds, particularly the hydro- 
electric turbines. The Russians are now producing turbines with a 
capacity of 200,000 kilowatts, some of which are being installed for the 
Angara River facility near Krasnoyarsk. Some turbines with a ca- 
pacity of 300,000 kilowatts are planned for erection in the near future, 
I am told. 
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It requires big and heavy tooling machinery to construct such large 
turbines. 

In the Novosibirsk area we visited a large plant where steam gen- 
erators and hyge hydroelectric turbines are built. As we visited the 
plant, they were making generators for the Irkutsk station on the 
Angara River now being constructed. I was informed that they will 
also make the generators and turbines for the Bratskaya station and 
other large Siberian hydroelectric plants. Construction of this plant 
was begun in 1951 and they now employ 4,000 persons. During our 
tour we saw 7-meter machine tools as well as 6-meter ones, plus lathes 
that measure 15 meters by 3.5 meters. Our guides told us that they 
produced 30,000-kilowatt steam generators, and intend to build 60,000- 
kilowatt steam generators next year. 

We visited the foundations which were being laid for the fabrication 
of the 300,000-kilowatt hydroelectric turbines. We also visited a huge 
addition to the present plant for the construction of special tools to 
be used in its operation and a repair shop which will house the 
machinery and equipment to keep these ao in working order. 

I was amazed at what I saw. The administration building is near- 
ing completion and it is huge. It is my belief that this city will 
be the center of the machine tooling and turbine construction indus- 
tries in Siberia. I have never seen such expansion in any area that 
I have visited so far. At the Uralmask plant in the Urals we were 
shown 400,000-volt insulators and 3,000-volt transformers. I also 
inspected air-operated switches for turning on and off light voltage 
current with a large knife switch. These are to be used at the 
Kuibyshev hydroelectric power station. Steam turbines up to 
25,000 kilowatt are also manufactured here. 

At Sverdlovsk on the Asiatic side of the Urals we were shown a 
huge walking excavator being constructed that will be capable of 
moving 25 cubic meters of rock or dirt at one time. These large-size 
excavators will be used in the construction of huge dams on the 
Yenisei and other rivers flowing into the Arctic. The 25-cubic-meter 
excavator will weigh approximately 2,500 tons, I am told. 


TRANSPORTATION 


I find that adequate transportation is a major problem in Russia. 
There are a few good roads connecting large centers. The railroads 
are neither efficient nor adequate. Freight cars are of all sizes and 
the locomotives are rather small and unable to haul heavy loads. 
Trucks are used extensively, but because of poor roads they are 
confined to cities and to the area immediately surrounding urban 
areas. The rivers are extensively used for about 7 months per year. 
Ice hinders river traffic for a substantial portion of the time and makes 
it almost impossible for some 3 to 5 months each year. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that at the convention in London last year of 
the Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses 
the Soviet Union took a very active part. 

The Soviet representative gave a paper on influence of ice on 
navigable waterways and on sea and inland ports. This paper, which 
consists of 11 chapters, gives a full treatment of the subject as regards 
the navigable sea and inland waterways of the Soviet Union. The 
paper also brings out the fact that they are obtaining remarkable 
results in combating these difficulties with scientific methods, with 
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promise of even better results in the future. In this connection, the 
Soviet Union has recently announced the launching of an atomic- 
powered icebreaker. 

During my travels, I had several occasions to observe navigation 
on the Russian waterways. For instance, some 25 miles from Gorki 
I observed a large paper and fiberboard mill and also a fairly large oil 
refinery. I was told that the oil is brought from Kazan mostly in 
barges via the Volga River. 

In the Omsk area I visited a large grain’ elevator which has a 
capacity of 164,000 metric tons. The elevator handles 4,000 tons of 
grain per day, which is shipped in by barge, train, and truck, but 
mostly by barge. The elevator has facilities for unloading’4,000 tons 
daily from barges, while a second facility for unloading another 
4,000 tons is being built. We observed its construction in progress. 


IRRIGATION 


Before starting on my inspection trip through Russia, I had a con- 
versation with Mr. Mikoyan in Moscow. At that time he informed 
me of plans which they have to construct a 400-kilometer channel in 
the south to irrigate thousands of acres. However, no completion 
date for this project was given me. While in Omsk, I visited the Omsk 
City hothouses. There is an open garden operated nearby where 
6,500 tons of green vegetables are produced each year. As much as 
a _— of cabbage are produced on 1 hectaré of irrigated land, I was 
told. 

In the Krasnodor area on the banks of the Kura River, the valleys 
are wide and most of the farm production is through irrigation. We 
were told that it was extremely dry this year and that there is insuf- 
ficient rainfall to make a crop. 

At Baku, which is the fifth city in size in the Soviet Union, we were 
informed that irrigation is necessary in this area in order to promote 
growth of crops and that the winds are very strong. In fact, when 
we landed the wind was so strong we had difficulty walking. 

On the way to the Iranian border, we followed the Araxes River 
which ‘forms the boundary between Russia and Iran. During the 
trip, I saw orchards of fruit trees, pomegranates, apples, and peaches, 
as well as some vineyards. There was also a considerable area 
planted to cotton. All of this farmland was irrigated and, in addition 
to cotton, some wheat and vegetables were planted all along the way 
wherever there was land available. 

The previous correspondence referred to is as follows: 


LETTER TO SENATOR ELLENDER FROM SENATOR MURRAY 


Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
January 10, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN ELLENDER, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator ELLENDER: Your recent return from overseas is welecome— 
and for this committee particularly fortunate because you come back to us with 
eyewitnéss, current informationon-amatter of majorimport into which the Senate 
is making inquiry. 

You have seen, and had referred to you by Senator Hayden, as chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, the attached, self-explanatory report to this 
committee broadly covering the relationships of river and water resource 
development programs of the United States, Soviet Russia, and (Red) China. 








12 ' MEMORANDUM OF TRANSMITTAL 


‘This report was prepared from available sources in your absence, and is not too 
current in this rapidly shifting program, and of necessity, as the report states, it 
draws upon foreign sources of information in the absence of American eyewitness 
reports. 

I understand that in your recent. Soviet travels you actually saw many of 
these Russian river developments, some in such remote areas I doubt if any other 
American has viewed them, and 1 am sure no Senator has. 

Now that you have returned, I consider this earlier survey incomplete without 
your views and general appraisal. I therefore invite, and indeed urge you, with 
the benefit of your recent travels, to supplement this report in any way you deem 
appropriate as to this subject matter. It would be an additional srevice to the 
Senate if you saw fit to give us a personal report on your observations when the 
committee holds hearings on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E, Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR ELLENDER TO SENATOR MuRRAY 


Unitep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
January 15, 1958. 
Hon, James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: Thank you for your letter of January 10, wherein you request 
my views and general observations on a recent survey completed by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs covering the relationships of river and water 
resource development programs of the United States, Soviet Russia, and 
(Red) China, 

I am at present preparing a report on my inspection of various areas of the 
Soviet Union for presentation to the Senate and the Senate Committee on Ap- 

ropriations, which I represented. You may rest assured that it will be a pleasure 
or me to comment upon the water resources projects I saw while in the Soviet 
a and I shall endeavor to have my comments within the next 10 days or 
weeks, 
With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senator. 


(The text of the resolution is as follows:) 


Whereas in committee print dated, December 20, 1957, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs transmitted a summary of available 
information on the “Relationships of River and Related Water Resource Devel- 
opment Programs of United States, Soviet Russia, and (Red) China”, which 
was subsequently officially laid before the President of the United States; 

Whereas said information indicates comparative conditions and progress or 
lack of progress in river control, irrigation, ‘hydroelectric power development 
and associated water resource conservation and use that require a complete 
revelation of facts and circumstances that should be brought to the attention 
of the Senate of the United States; and 

Whereas a full disclosure of comparative conditions and programs in water 
resource development programs in the United States and other countries men- 
tioned is vital to the future economic stability and survival of this Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Committee on Interior and 
‘Insular Affairs and the Committee on Public Works hold joint hearings on the 
fact. and circumstances in connection with the ‘Relationships of River and 
Related Water Resource Development Programs’’ and other pertinent matters 
and report their findings to the Senate during the current session. 
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